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Serving Special Groups 


5 ae APPLICANTS who seek work at public 
employment offices constitute a cross 
section of all types of the Nation’s job seekers. 
Included are representatives of numerous spe- 
cial groups. Particularly to be noted among 
the special groups are veterans, farm workers, 
juniors, and the physically handicapped. 

‘These groups are generally recognized for 
several reasons. First, so far as veterans, 
farm workers, and juniors are concerned, 
there is mandate in the Wagner-Peyser Act 
for service to these groups. These provisions 
of the act and our special services for veterans 
and farm workers were discussed in the 
December issue of EmpLoyMENT SERVICE 
News. Second, these groups are represented 
by active and articulate organizations. In 
each case the representative organization is 
properly interested to further the objectives 
and to meet the needs of its particular group. 
It is to be expected that cooperation shall be 
extended to these organizations by this Gov- 
ernment agency, which renders a service 
benefiting their membership. Third (and 
this reason is the most important and funda- 
mental), the applicants who compose these 
groups do present employment problems 
which require special attention and interest 
on the part of our Employment Service. 

‘The problem of employment for the veteran 
is now Closely related to the more general 
problem of employment for the man over 45 
years of age. The relationship of the employ- 
ment problem for disabled veterans to the 
more general problem of the physically handi- 
capped is obvious. 

The employment problems of juniors are the 
problems of the inexperienced and of those 
whose occupational background is of little cur- 
rent value when job openings are considered. 

One method of approach by the Employ- 
ment Service to these groups might have been 
the establishment of special offices, each to 
serve the needs of a particular group. It is 
evident that the development of special serv- 
ices by such method would result inevitably in 
duplication of effort, prohibitive expense, and 
competition for the attention of employers. 

The United States Employment Service has 
felt that the constructive approach to the em- 
ployment needs of these groups is to be found 
in rendering employment service for all of 
them through each public employment office. 
It is the better plan to integrate such services 
with the established general employment serv- 
ice in each community. Under that plan 
each public employment office becomes the 
exponent of all special services. 

That arrangement for rendering special em- 
ployment services should not fail to express 
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the frank recognition, on the part of adminis- 
trative and operating personnel, that these 
groups present special employment require- 
ments. Supervision of specialized nature is 
required to assure that the local office is in 
fact ready and able to render special services. 
In this respect much has been accomplished in 
developing the Veterans’ Placement Service. 

In those sections of the country where there 
are seasonal demands for farm labor, there 
has been substantial development of the Farm 
Placement Service. 

In some States there are administrative offi- 
cers whose function it is to coordinate the 
work of the Employment Service with the 
work of vocational rehabilitation agencies 
and to supervise the placement work for the 
physically handicapped. 

In a larger number of the States there has 
been defirjite attention to development of a 
service for junior workers. As funds permit, 
such attention to junior problems should be 
expanded. 

The cooperation of the National Youth 
Administration through the appointment of 
special personnel in employment offices has 
given substantial and permanent impctus to 
the improvement and extension of junior em- 
ployment services. This cooperation by the 
National Youth Administration with the Em- 
ployment Service is described in an article in 
this issue of EmpLOYMENT SERVICE NEws. 

It is encouraging that junior employment 
work has been developed through a variety of 
forms of organization and procedure. These 
experiments point the way to adaptation of 
junior work in each community to local needs 
and facilities. 

In all of these special services one uniform 
principle prevails: Placements are made on 
the basis of abilities. The junior is selected 
for referral to a job because of his capacity and 
ability to do the job, not because of his inex- 
perience. The disabled veteran is selected for 
referral to a job because of his ability and of 
his skill along some line in which his disability 
does not amount to a handicap. 

Adherence to this placement principle 
means that the operation of services for special 
groups can be carried on consistently with the 
general procedures of employment offices. 
Integrated employment service is the best 
means of providing satisfactory placement 
opportunities for all groups of applicants who 
seek work through the Service. Also, it is the 
best means of providing satisfactory recruiting 
service for employers. 
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What We Have Learned About 
Junior Placement 


By RoswELL WARD 


Field Representative, Division of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 


HEN WE Started, early in 1936, to 

WV provide from National Youth Ad- 
ministration funds personnel to do junior 
placement in State employment services, we 
knew something about junior placement. Dr. 
Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and 
Placement for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, had been head of the Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors, an organization which for 
many years pioneered in placement of young 


people in New York City; the United States 


Employment Service had been operating its 


Junior Counseling Service in Washington, 


D. C.; various school systems had had em- 
ployment services, generally only for grad- 
uates of special schools but sometimes for all 
young people. The State employment service 
in New York had a well functioning junior 
division, and one or two other cities had ex- 
perimented with junior work and were carry- 
ing it on. 

Now, 2 years later, we know a good deal 
more. Sixty-four junior divisions are oper- 
ating in 25 States, and each of them has added 
something to the composite fund of experience 
we have gained. In the beginning, because 
the Vocational Service for Juniors had started, 
in 1896, the first junior employment service in 
America and had through its efforts brought 
about the creation of the junior division of the 
New York State Employment Service in 1929, 
we depended pretty largely on the experience 
summarized by Miss Clare Lewis! in the 
Manual of Junior Placement, which she pre- 
pared for our use. We still use the manual 
for basic training, and to it has been added a 


1 Director, Junior Placement, New York State 
Employment Service. 


supplement, prepared by Robert E. Ansley ? 
and the writer, which ties many details more 
closely to standard United States Employment 
Service procedure and outlines other elements 
of our field experience. 

The National Youth Administration has 
entered the employment service picture 
only on written request from the director of 
the State employment service or the State 
reemployment director. In each case they 
listened to suggestions and applied to them 
the most searching individual judgments 
and modifications to meet local conditions. 
And this is as it should be. The field staff 
of the National Youth Administration car- 
ried much useful information to the various 
States. In return we were able to study 
local needs and to assemble data for the 
largest demonstration of junior placement 
this country has ever seen. 

It is hardly necessary to say that there is 
general agreement among public employ- 
ment executives as to the need for special- 
ized service for younger applicants. In 
meeting’ this need many modifications of 
organizations have been tried from which 
two types of junior placement organizations 
have emerged and are in operation at the 
present time. 


1. Complete Junior Division 
This is a straight-line organization, set up 
as a distinct division of the employment 
office, comparable to the established occu- 
pational divisions. It is responsible for recep- 
tion, registration, classification, employer 
contact, reception of job orders, referral for 





2 Field representative of Division of Guidance and 
Placement, N. Y. A. 
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placement, and all other activities as they 
affect applicants under 21 years of age. It 
operates, of course, as a part of the whole 
Service just like any other occupational 
division. In its daily operation it ties in 
closely with all other divisions. Its counse- 
lors frequently refer occupationally mature 
juniors, who already have experience in a 
field in which they want to continue, for 
registration in other divisions. In such 
cases, however, they are not registered in the 
junior division. In most offices, also, do- 
mestic placement is not handled by the 
junior division, as segregation into age 
groups is of no advantage to young appli- 
cants for domestic employment. 

In many cases employers want a specific 
skill or potentiality, which cannot be ex- 
pressed in terms of age, so long as the appli- 
cant is somewhere between 18 and 30 years 
of age. Either juniors or adults may be 
qualified for the job, and there are a sur- 
prisingly large number of these orders. Ob- 
viously two courses are open here; we can 
spread the job orders to reach both adults 
and juniors or we can spread the records so 
the juniors will get consideration wherever 
the job order happens to land. We are doing 
both of these things. Secondary cards of 
promising juniors are spread around among 
the other divisions. On receipt of a job 
order, if a junior is selected, the adult division 
may make the placement or they may refer 
the order to the junior division. In some 
offices the junior division gets duplicate copies 
of all job orders that come in to the entire 
office, and if a junior is qualified, his regis- 
tration card is forwarded to the division that 
received the job order. 

Duplication in field work is avoided by 
coordination along the same lines used by all 
other divisions to avoid too frequent calls on 
the same employer. 

This is the type of junior placement organi- 
zation which is used in the great majority of 
the States and, in several cases, has been 
adopted after a considerable period of ex- 
perimentation with various alternative 


methods. 


2. Supplementary Junior Division 


In the District of Columbia, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, and Milwaukee the junior 
division confines its work largely to reception, 
registration, vocational guidance, and follow- 
up after placement. The function of place- 
ment is the primary responsibility of the 
adult divisions of the office. Usually there is 
no segregation of the file of junior applicants, 
or if there is a junior file, duplicates of all 
junior records are sent to the adult divisions. 
A limited amount of field work and in some 
places placement may be done for special 
selected applicants by the junior division. 

The principal points of difference between 
the complete junior division and th ~ supple- 
mentary junior division are found in methods 
of classification, filing, and referral for place- 
ment. National Youth Administration ex- 
perience has indicated that it is easier and 
more economical to provide the special 
resources required to handle juniors in one 
centralized junior division rather than to 
attempt to fit juniors into adult procedures 
that are not entirely applicable to their needs. 

There are several points where adult 
services do not entirely fit the needs of 
younger applicants. 

Most public employment executives agree 
on the need for the following special pro- 
cedures in handling the younger group: 


A. Interviewing 


Interviewing of younger applicants is now 
generally accepted as a special task, involving 
as it does the problem of working with imma- 
ture and often shy young people whose 
registration requires an exploration not only 
of their limited work experience but of 
avocational experience, works-project ex- 
perience, training, and vocational interests. 
Many adult interviewers can do good junior 
interviewing, but they are usually the first 
to point out the need of these young people 
for advice and occupational guidance, which 
in turn involves specialized knowledge of a 
community’s “youth resources” and some 
degree of experience in working with a 
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younger group. This vocational guidance is 
limited solely to matters concerning “‘job- 
getting,” and we can disclaim quite truth- 
fully any accusations that we are doing 
“social work.”” We may refer young people 
to schools for further training or even occa- 
sionally to social agencies or clinics, but we 
do no training or case work in our junior 
divisions. 
B. Reception 

Partly on an occupational basis, as a divid- 
ing line between junior and adult jobs, and 
partly on an age basis, as a dividing line 
between immature and mature, the twenty- 
first birthday is the usual rough division point 
between juniors and adults. Receptionists 
therefore send all below 21 to a central junior 
reception point. The first duty of the junior 
division then is to weed out those who are 
occupationally mature or “‘set”? and who will 
fit in some adult division. Young clerical 
workers with experience, boys under 21 with 
construction or trade experience, and girls 
who are seeking work as domestics, for ex- 
ample, are routed to the proper adult divi- 
sions for registration. However, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the decision as to “‘who 
goes where,” for those under 21 should be 
made by a trained junior placement counselor. 


C. Special Form 


No question exists as to the desirability of a 
special card for junior registration. The 
present U. S. E. S. 317, however, needs space 
for more classifications. The school record 
card, U. S. E. S. 317-B, has been the object 
of lively discussion by those who prefer merely 
an abstract of all school marks, as a more 
objective judgment by all teachers. Its value 
for young people who had left school more 
than a year before is limited by the difficulty 
of locating old records in a large school. 


D. Multiple Classification 
The great majority of young applicants are 
lacking that most valuable asset—as far as 
placement is concerned—namely, a sustained 
work experience. Multiple classification of 
juniors, on a basis of potentialities derived 
from his limited work experience, training, 





interests, avocational experience, or work- 
project experience, is necessary in order that 
the young applicant may be listed as available 
for employment in a number of possible fields. 
They cannot be pigeonholed or arbitrarily 
given a life sentence to one occupation; 
neither can they be classified on a basis of 
experience, which they may not have, or 
which may not be in the field they want. 

Type classifications for juniors (“boy with 
bicycle,” ‘‘waitress—blonde,” “‘clean-cut of- 
fice boy,” etc.) are generally used in all 64 
junior divisions. Filing, by maintaining the 
original registration cards in an alphabetical 
file and using an occupational cross index is 
now quite generally used after a long period 
of experiment with other systems. 

Junior job orders likewise specify certain 
skills, experience, training, interests, type, or 
potentialities. Hence, a number of specific 


- classifications greatly assists selection for re- 


ferral. Filing of junior cards in large groups 
in accordance with adult occupational speci- 
fications has been definitely shown to be un- 
workable in that when special supplementary 
qualifications are required the interviewer 
cannot readily locate the applicant. The 
filing of the registration cards alphabetically, 
with colored and coded tabs to locate specific 
classifications has been given a 6-months’ 
trial in the eight offices in Iowa and found 
impractical. It is too difficult to pick out 
specific codes wanted by visual inspection of 
the colored tabs, and the classifications have 
to be too broad in order to get them all on 
the space provided. In the Cleveland “‘boys 
division” Mr. Seiple proposes to attain the 
advantages of multiple classification by filing 
registration cards occupationally, with a num- 
ber of “‘skeleton secondaries.” 


E. Employer Contacts 


Employer contacts by the junior placement 
counselors are generally regarded as essential 
to interpret the State employment services’ 
special facilities for handling orders for young 
workers, and to insure that the junior place- 
ment workers know what they are talking 
about when advising youth about jobs. 
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There is, however, a great deal of variation 
in the attitude on details of organizing this 
contact work. All are agreed it is desirable, 
but in some offices where specific contact men 
are assigned to specific employers it has been 
necessary to have these men introduce the 
junior placement counselor. Junior coun- 
selors, of course, bring in many adult orders, 
and adult interviewers or contact men bring 
in many junior orders. There have been in- 
stances where an employer who has refused to 
use the public employment service for adult 
workers has proved approachable on the 
question of junior workers and an entering 
wedge has thus been secured. 


F. Investigation of Jobs 


The need for special investigation of many 
job orders for juniors to protect against viola- 
tion of labor laws and moral or physical 
hazards is recognized as an important respon- 
sibility of the junior division. 


G. Follow-ups 


Follow-up of juniors after they are placed is 
generally accepted as essential to good junior 
work, assisting both the applicant and the 
employer. 


Other Problems Incident to Junior Placement 


In the introduction of any new techniques 
into public employment offices we are de- 
pendent to a very considerable extent on the 
training, morale, and standards of the office 


in which the junior division operates. For 
example, if the ugly image of unrestrained 


and unreasoning competition for statistical 
“credit” for placements has reared its head, 
junior placement suffers, and so for that mat- 


ter does everything else. I cannot stress too 
strongly my personal impression that statis- 
tical competition can be carried so far as to 
be a dangerous and demoralizing method of 
stimulating an organization when resorted to 
without also evaluating performance in inter- 
viewing, quality of placements made, and 
(with juniors) quality of advice and informa- 
tion given. However, on State and United 
States Employment Service statistics, credit 
for junior placements are given to adult divi- 
sions, and a record of the junior work is 
maintained by a separate statistical report. 


Conclusions 


The National Youth Administration in all 
of its activities has recognized that there is a 
tremendous degree of local variation in the 
needs of youth in different parts of the coun- 
try. For that reason, in our junior place- 
ment program each individual community 
has been approached as a special problem in 
itself and plans worked out only after consul- 
tation with those concerned with the local 
situation. 

We do not regard youth as a special group 
or a privileged group but merely as a group 
that has many problems in common with 
other unemployed groups. Meeting the 
needs of youth, however, has required the 
evolution of different techniques than are 
used with older groups. The future growth 
of junior placement will be found in the de- 
velopment of special junior placement re- 
sources to meet needs which in detail are 
quite different from the needs of older work- 
ers, although the basic problem—unemploy- 
ment— is the same. 























The Program for Staff Training at the 


District of Columbia Employment Center 


By Ricuarp L. SHaw 


Training Supervisor 


HE District of Columbia Public Employ- 
ment Center, situated as it is, directly 
under the supervision of the United States 
Employment Service, feels very keenly the re- 
sponsibility for developing a well-trained staff. 
Continuous training in the use of tools for 
the job at hand, in the routine and methods, 
and in the background and philosophy of the 


modern public employment office, has been - 


our major objective. It is our hope that from 
this will come unity of purpose and higher 
standards. In general, this has been the 
motivating force behind training programs in 
private industry, and in the few attempts 
which have been made in the public service. 


Immediate Training Objectives 


Based on the small amount of available 
information regarding employee training and 
our own immediate needs, the following 
specific objectives were evolved: 


1. The achievement of unity of method and pro- 
cedures throughout the various divisions of the office. 

2. The exchange of information on common 
problems. 

3. Discussion to clarify questions of public em- 
ployment office policy. 

4, The acquaintance of the staff with industrial and 
economic problems, especially those pertinent to this 
locality. 

5. The availability to all staff members of training 
material necessary to fit them for promotional 
opportunities. 

6. The presentation of sufficient historical and 
background material to give each staff member a 
clearer conception of the objective of the Service. 


Local Personnel and Business Officials 
Address Staff 

We have developed a three-point program 
in our attempt to fulfill these objectives. 
First, we have invited guest speakers to the 
office to address selected members of the 
staff informally. We attempt to secure 
prominent persons familiar with specific 
personnel problems in the community. Such 
speakers include the personnel directors of 
large local concerns and officials of com- 
mercial organizations or trade associations. 
These talks provide valuable economic and 
industrial information. Needless to say this 
part of our program is also an aid in further- 
ing our cooperative relationships with influ- 
ential commercial and industrial leaders. 

A second feature of our program is devoted 
to group visits to places of employment. 
This has long been recognized as one of the 
best methods of gaining occupational infor- 
mation. The majority of business concerns 
are most cooperative in arranging such visits. 
They realize that it is to their advantage that 
our personnel be familiar with the actual 
operations of their organizations. In addition 
to informing our employees, this also improves 
our relationship with the employers visited. 


Classroom Instruction in Background, Policies, 
and Procedures 
The third and, perhaps, most intensive 
phase of our program is carried on in what 
might be called the ‘“‘classroom method.” 
This is based on the outline presented at 
7 
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the end of this article. The staff is divided 
into three groups along functional lines: (1) 
The interviewers, (2) receptionists and clerks 
dealing with registration and reporting, and 
(3) the general clerical group. Each appears 
to have problems unique to its particular 
activities. The background and experience 
of each one of these groups also appears to 
present special problems of training. Ob- 
viously, however, many aspects of our pro- 
gram involve all groups and must, therefore, 
be repeated. In fact, enough flexibility is 
maintained so that each employee may be 
well enough informed in all functions to 
accept emergency responsibilities. 

Of importance to the large office is the 
reduction in the size of classes through this 
division of the staff into three groups. In 
order to secure the advantage of informality 
and to encourage discussion, it is essential 
that each group remain relatively small. 

As indicated above, material such as his- 
torical background, general policies, and 
office procedures must be repeated with 
each group. On the surface this may appear 
to be needless duplication. However, in 
actual operation it has been found advan- 
tageous in that it makes possible relatively 
small classes and causes a minimum of 
interruption in office activity. This method 
also permits a shifting of emphasis to suit the 
specific needs of each group. 


Mimeographed Topic Summaries Used 


In addition to the outline of the topic to be 
taken up in each class, a complete summary of 
the topic is prepared in mimeographed form. 
The outline is distributed in advance, show- 
ing the topic to be covered, a list of references, 
and possible questions for discussion. This 
outline serves as an aid in preparing for the 
class. —The summary is distributed at the 
time of the class period and serves as a guide 
to the lecture or discussion. This mimeo- 
graphed material is retained by each staff 
member and placed in a permanent binder 
for future reference. In this manner an office 
manual is being built up, covering all the pro- 
cedures and policies with which each staff 
member must be familiar. Aside from its ref- 


erence value to old employees, this office 
manual is useful in orienting new employees. 


Group Discussions of Procedures and Policies 


The discussion group method is used where- 
ever possible. In setting up revised or new 
procedures, it is almost imperative that some 
time be devoted to a lecture by the person in 
charge of training. However, questions from 
the group are encouraged in order that there 
may be a mutual understanding. This 
method appears to be of special value when 
dealing with general matters such as employ- 
ment office policy. 


Timing of the Class Periods 


Topics for each class are selected so that the 
class period will not run over 1 hour. This 
appears to be advisable both from an admin- 
istrative and educational point of view. 
Classes are scheduled for the afternoon and 
toward the end of the week. Where each 
group is covering the same topic, it has been 
found advisable to arrange sessions for all 
three during the same week. This assures 
uniform interpretation at approximately the 
same time. 


Observational Training 

Observation of actual job performance is an 
integral feature of our preentry training. We 
feel that this is especially important in the 
training of new interviewers. A complete 
schedule of observation is prepared, providing 
a definite period of time for the new employee 
in each division of the Center. This enables 
the trainee to familiarize himself with the 
specific duties he is to perform and to acquaint 
himself with the functions of the various 
divisions. 

A variation of this technique is used with 
new interviewers. During the first few days a 
new interviewer is carefully guided by his 
supervisor. The supervisor listens to several 
interviews, later commenting on the inter- 
viewer’s methods and suggesting improve- 
ment in his technique. All registration cards 
taken by the new interviewer are carefully 
checked by the supervisor, who discusses their 
contents and classifications with the new 
employee. 
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Monthly Reviews Test Progress 


In order to determine the progress of the 
trainees, monthly reviews are prepared cov- 
ering all topics studied. However, the re- 
sults of these reviews are not made part of the 
employee’s personnel record. The main 
objective of such testing is the improvement 
of our training methods. For example, in 
order to judge the effectiveness of our train- 
ing in the use of the registration form, the 
following test is used: 

A complete registration card is prepared in 
advance covering each item appearing on the 
form. Using this card as a guide, the train- 
ing supervisor conducts an interview before 
the class. Each trainee is supplied with a 
blank registration card and is instructed to 
fill it in as the’ interview progresses. This is 
not meant as a demonstration of interviewing 
technique but merely to determine how well 
each interviewer has understood our previous 


instructions on filling in the form. Upon 


completion, of the ‘“‘staged”’ interview, the 
cards are collected. Later corrections and 
comments are attached to the cards and re- 
turned to. the interviewers. If the errors or 


omissions warrant, individual attention is 
given the trainee. This is only one method 
which may be used in attempting to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of various phases of 
the training program. 

The usual monthly review consists of a 
series of 10 objective questions on each topic 
covered by each of the 3 classes or groups. 
For example, the first review for the inter- 
viewers consisted of 10 questions on each of 
the following subjects: 

The historical background of the employment 
service, 

Organization of the D. C. Center. 

Use of industrial codes. 

Order taking procedure. 

Use of the registration card. 

Each monthly review includes not only the 
topics studied during that month but also all 
the material covered in the preceding 
sessions. 

Our experience indicates that this testing 
program has not only given us a measure of 
the effectiveness of our training but has also 
stimulated interest and effort among our 
staff members. 


OUTLINE OF STAFF TRAINING! 


I. MATERIAL COVERED BY ALL Groups: ? 


a. Historical background and employment service policy: 


A fairly detailed study of this subject to enable trainees to interpret our operating policy to applicants, 


employers, and the public generally. 
Topics covered: 


1, European services (studied by interviewers only). 


2. Early State and municipal services. 
3. Federal service during the war. 


4. Development under the Wagner-Peyser Act: 
a. Organization of headquarters office: 


(1) Administrative. 
(2) Operations. 
(3) Standards and research: 


(a2) Occupational Research Program functions. 
b, Federal-State cooperation and the State employment service. 
(1) Position of the District of Columbia Center. 
c. Development of the National Reemployment Service. 


b. Office procedure: 


Specific instruction in all office procedure and routine. 


¢. Occupational research program material: 


Outline of the purposes, methods, and presentation of the job definitions and job specifications. The 
present issues for the construction industry are used for illustration. Each group is made aware 
of its possible uses of the occupational research program material. 





1 This outline is merely the general framework of the program as originally set up, and does not represent all the 
topics to be handled. Training, as we see it, is a continuous program, and is in no way confined to this outline. 

2 Study courses divided into groups as follows: (a) Interviewers, including junior and senior interviewers (exclud- 
ing senior staff), and the field visit force; (b) Receptionists and clerks dealing with registration procedure and reporting: 
Division clerks, receptionists, and reporting unit personnel; (c) clerical, including master file personnel, stenographers, 
and messengers. 
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II. SPECIALIZED Stupy FoR EACH GrRovupP: 
a. Interviewers: 
1. Interviewing technique and method. 


2. Application of historical background to interviewing and field contacting. Consideration of the 
international aspects of public employment offices. 
3. Special consideration of office procedure involving interviews and field visits: 
a. Use of forms (registration, order card, etc.). 


6. Field visit reports. 


4. Specific uses of job specifications and definitions: 


a. Interviewing. 
b. Order taking. 
c. Field visiting. 
d. Coding. 


b. Receptionists and clerks dealing with registration procedure and reporting: 
1. Special emphasis on background material as an aid in answering inquiries regarding the employment 


service: 
a. Organization: 


(1) United States Employment Service and National Reemployment Service. 
(2) Administrative organization and divisional breakdown of the District of Columbia Center. 
b. Historical development of the District of Columbia Center. 
2. Special emphasis on procedures involving policy and the handling of the public. 


3. Special emphasis on the statistical program. 


c. Clerical: 
1. Special emphasis on office procedure: 
a. Use of forms. 
b. Filing. 


2. Administrative organization of the District of Columbia Center. 


Uses for Inactive Employer Order Cards 


By Henrietta S. Fircu ! 
Chief Examiner, Connecticut Department of Finance and Control 


N THE Hartford office of the Connecticut 

State Employment Service, three things 
are done with Employer Order Cards after 
they have become inactive: 


1. The posting of orders on Employer Ledger 
Cards so that a summary of the activities with any 
employer over a period of time is available at any 
moment. 

2. The compiling of hiring specifications, embody- 
ing on one card all information gleaned about the 
requirements for a particular plant through any 
number of contacts or orders. 

3. The Inactive Employer Order Cards are filed 
occupationally. 


When we began posting our transactions 


with each employer from the Employer 
Order Card No. 315 to the Employer Ledger 


Card No. 331, showing date of order, occu- 
pation, number of openings, and disposition 
of the order, our first impulse was to throw 
away the old order card, feeling that it had 
served its purpose and would now be only a 
liability, using up space without making any 
further contribution. We were pleased with 
what this ledger account was preserving for 
us in compact form. It let us see at a glance 
what business we were having with any one 
employer, and gave promise of showing other 
things, such as seasonal or recurring orders 
where we had never anticipated or been 
aware of such recurrences. But it did not 
seem worthwhile to keep the old cards after 
this data had been transferred to the ledger. 


1 The author of this article was formerly district office manager of the Hartford office in the Connecticut 


State Employment Service. 
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Hiring Specifications Compiled for Plants with 
Special Requirements 


Upon second thought, however, we felt we 
should somehow preserve the information 
scattered among these cards that was pecu- 
liar to a particular plant or to particular 
jobs in a given plant—information discovered 
only by actual contact with the plant man- 
agement in the process of placement. As- 
sembling such data in the form of hiring 
specifications seemed the solution. This sug- 
gested the recording of other pertinent in- 
formation, known only to the placement in- 
terviewer as a result of experience, but too 
important in the matter of good referrals 
not to have it available to other interviewers 
who might have occasion to make referrals 
to the same plant. These written hiring 
specifications are not prepared for every job 
for which we receive an order. Only those 
jobs are written up which require special 
skills; where openings are apt to recur fairly 
often; where there may be variations from 
the standard description of such jobs; or 
where plants may have certain preferences 
with regard to citizenship, nationality, age 
limits, marital status, education or residence 
which they do not care to discuss all over 
again each time an opening arises. The 
Field Visit Card might seem to be the logical 
place for such information, but there is not 
adequate space on this for the various speci- 
fications that present themselves. 


Hiring Trends Shown in Occupational 
Groupings of Inactive Order Cards 


Having transcribed and supplemented all 
this information from the Employer Order 
Card, we were again about to destroy the 


cards, feeling that they had yielded up all 
possible value, when another idea presented 
itself, namely, the filing of these inactive 
order cards occupationally. This arrange- 
ment meets a need not met in any other way. 
Field Visit Cards and Employer Ledger Cards 
showing activities with each employer are 
filed according to industrial groupings. For 
the following several reasons there is advan- 
tage also in knowing how much and where 
and when activity is being carried on in each 
occupation. (1) When a man of special skill 
arrives on the scene it can be helpful in plac- 
ing him to turn to a file that tells you where 
placements in his line have been recurring, 
together with hours and wages for that job at 
various plants. (2) If there is little or no 
activity in certain occupations, it will be 
brought to light more forcibly, and the rea- 
sons therefor may also be brought to light 


through inquiries at the time of the field 


visits or other employer contacts. it may be 
that employers are using some other source of 
supply or that the occupation is really on the 
wane, in which case it might be possible to 
shift men in that line to an allied field. (3) 
Over a period of time, as the work of our 
offices becomes more comprehensive, infor- 
mation will be built up that should be useful 
to the schools in their guidance work. Knowl- 
edge of the relative opportunities in the dif- 
ferent occupations is vital to good guidance. 
Such a file seems to offer interesting oppor- 
tunities in the way of research, and if one of 
the duties of a public employment service is 
to interpret employment conditions to the 
public, it would seem advisable to arrange 
our information so that its full significance will 
be apparent. 








Interview—Atmosphere 


By WENDELL WHITE 


Assistant Professor in Psychology, University of Minnesota 


cessity of making the applicant feel that 
he has status and that the interviewer has a 
friendly noncritical attitude toward him. 
This generates a feeling of confidence and 
establishes an atmosphere that enables him 
to “open up,” to talk freely about his work 
experience, abilities, and work aims. Agreed, 
as experts are, on the necessity for bolstering 
up the applicant’s self-respect and confidence, 
most of them do not describe specifically just 
how this may be accomplished. The follow- 
ing suggestions may furnish impetus to more 
concrete thinking along these lines. 


A LL TEXTS On interviewing stress the ne- 


How to Give Applicants Status 


Giving an applicant status, a feeling of per- 
sonal worth, can be done either directly or 
indirectly. The direct method involves sim- 
ply an open declaration of one’s friendly 
feeling toward him. The indirect method is 
both more subtle and more convincing. It 
entails creating an impression that prompts 
the applicant to assume that one appreciates 
him. How can this be done? 


By Remembering Them 


Appreciation for a person is often reflected 
in the accuracy with which details about him 
are recalled. It gives the applicant who has 
visited the office before a feeling of conse- 
quence to think that the interviewer has 
taken the trouble to remember him and the 
particulars of his case. Realizing this fact, 
many interviewers make it a point, as far as 
possible, to remember applicants’ names, 
occupations, work experience, and so forth, 
or some incident they may have told in the 
course of the conversation. 
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By Showing Esteem for the Individual’s 
Occupation 

The individual often thinks of himself in 
terms of the work in which he is engaged. 
Consequently, one can give another a feeling 
of importance by according recognition to his 
occupation. This is a desirable type of pro- 
cedure because commendatory statements re- 
garding any occupation are plausible and do 
not have the appearance of flattery. 


By Asking for Expressions of Opinion 


In asking for an expression of opinion one 
shows respect for the judgment of the person 
addressed. The individual ordinarily is grat- 
ified by the knowledge that his counsel is 
sought. This technique is applicable to both 
the interviewer-applicant and the interviewer- 
employer situation. 


By Emphasizing Equality 

Treating the applicant as an equal is an im- 
portant element in establishing the proper 
kind of rapport. This is especially true when 
the individual is a member of a group that 
has been regarded as on a lower social level. 
Such persons take pride in hearing class dis- 
tinction repudiated. Thus, emphasis on 
equality, if interpreted by the individual as 
having been intended as a generalization, 
rather than as a tribute to him in particular, 
constitutes an indirect means of acknowledg- 
ing his personal worth. 

Almost everyone accepts the view, ex- 
pressed by William James ! that ‘“‘the deepest 
principle of human nature is the desire to be 
appreciated.”” Conveying to the applicant 
the idea that he is appreciated is important 
both as a morale builder and as an indispen- 
sable preface to a successful interview. 

1 Letter of William James to his class at Radcliffe 


College. Letters of William James, edited by Henry 
James, Boston Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920. 




















Employment Service Activity Increased By 
Benefit-Claimant Registrations 


Me THAN 1% million applicants for work 
registered in offices of the United States 
Employment Service during January. Over 
24% million original claims and 2% million 
continued claims for Unemployment Com- 
pensation benefits were filed in public em- 
ployment offices. 


Due to the great volume of registration’ 


work, placement activity was curtailed. The 
total placements of 135,759 included 91,876 
private placements, a decrease of 29 percent 
from December. Men were placed in 43,606 
and women in 48,270 of these jobs. The de- 
cline in regular private jobs from December 
to January was 10.7 percent, but temporary 
private placements declined 38.3 percent. 
Placements in public nonrelief employment 
totaled 41,803, and 2,080 assignments to relief 
jobs were made. 

January applications for work represent the 
largest volume for any month since July 
1935—the peak of W. P. A. registration ac- 
tivity. A total of 1,557,388 applicants was 
registered, which includes 939,708 new appli- 
cations and 617,680 renewals. The new ap- 
plications included 704,865 men and 234,843 
women. 

Benefit-claimant registrations with the Em- 
ployment Service in the 22 new benefit-pay- 
ing States (including the District of Columbia) 
accounted in large measure for the striking 
increase in employment service registrations. 
The increase was noticeable in December 
1937, immediately prior to the beginning of 
actual unemployment-insurance operations 
in the benefit-paying States and was consid- 
erably higher during January. In the 22 new 
benefit-paying States, new applications were 
135.8 percent greater in January than in De- 
cember, and 329.7 percent larger than No- 
vember’s total. New applications in the 26 
non-benefit-paying States rose 55.4 percent 
above December and 75.5 percent above 
November. 

Tentative reports for the 6 weeks from Jan- 
uary 1 through February 12 indicate that 
2,450,379 original claims and 4,413,207 con- 
tinued claims for unemployment compensa- 


tion benefits were filed with the Employment 
Service offices in the benefit-paying States, 
including Wisconsin. 

Field visits in January declined to 70,098, 
the smallest total since February 1936. In the 
new benefit-paying States field visits declined 
44.5 percent, but only 1.3 percent in the 26 
States not paying benefits. 

The active file increased during January to 
a total of 6,054,616. The increase in the 22 
new benefit-paying States was 35.9 percent, 
while in the 26 nonbenefit paying States and 
in Wisconsin, it was slightly less than 11 
percent. 

Increases in the number of new applica- 
tions and the number of veterans in the active 
file were smaller during January than for non- 
veterans. The number of placements of 
veterans declined also. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, January 1938 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

Decem- | January | January 

ber 1937] 1937 1936 
Total applications......- 1, 557, 388 | +73.6 |+136. 3 +76.9 
New applications....}| 939,708 |}+107.9 |}+221.5 | +116.7 
Renewals_........-- 617,680 | +38.8 | +68.4 +38. 2 
Total placements... 135, 759 | —24.0 | —43.9 —74.0 
FOU S ccccacesus 91,876 | —29.0 | —36.2 | +48.5 
|” Se ee! 41,803 | —10.4 | —50.3 —56.4 
NE ctcncnmmcoats 2,080 | —20.9 | —85.1 —99.4 
De ee ee 6,054,616 | +24.2 —3.6 —33.3 

















Taste 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 
January 1938 














Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

Decem- | January | January 

ber 1937} 1937 1936 
New applications__........ 30, 833 | +78.3 |+159.4 | +96.5 
Total placements_......... 7,738 | —21.1 | —49.0 —80.4 
a 3,242 | —32.8 | —51.5 +8.7 
Pe itiidicwncneniwasia 4,160 | —11.0 | —47.2 —65.5 
isi cticicimactener 336 | +6.7| —44.4 —98.6 
AAR Dicinccnisieraones 317,912 | +18.5 —8.2 —42.2 
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Tas_e 3.—Operations of the United States Employment Service in Connection With Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Benefit Claims 


[In the 23 benefit paying States Jan. 1 to Feb. 12, 1938] 






































Employment Service active file _|| Unemployment compensa- 
States 
Dec. 31, Feb. 12, Percent Original Continued 
1937 1938 change claims! claims ? 
—— ———__—_—— — ———— —_—— oe —| | 
a Ee Be eee a pele taps | 2,726, 562 | 4,026,396 | +47.7 || 2,450,379] 4,413, 207 
0S EAE en oe a ene | 88, 360 137,013 | +55.1 65, 504 144, 729 
OS EE Oe ee eee | 18, 394 23, 487 +27.7 7, 706 18, 125 
| a Ca a a pe 244, 598 348, 658 442.5 149, 279 359, 631 
RRP IRNE eet tk wot eh te alee ae seg | 83, 286 152, 313 482.9 103, 661 338, 899 
POTS RE ES Se Re OO eC ee Rae LED ny: | 64, 816 96, 563 +49.0 24, 153 38, 678 
i ale 26, 513 52, 633 +98. 5 33, 279 81, 616 
i i 53, 404 88, O84 +64.9 82, 461 203, 497 
Massachusetts-....-.------- bali dia aeaiilataesaidt deed inatattatilertabiegsaish | 264, 421 308, 992 +16.9 223, 120 147, 112 
NEESER SEA Os ROT ARR | 115, 566 210, 400 +82.1 70, 590 231, 853 
EN ENSELS ED IED RTO LE TOOL: | 23, 607 44,520| +88.6 27, 207 59, 300 
SEITE EE ee a ne ae Ee | 247,507 | _ 546,959 | 121-0 648, 981 (3) 
OE Se EL EE Ren errr 93, 989 148, 624 +58. 1 77, 876 195, 229 
hc vescicinne td a cage | $4,945 87,028 | +58.4 49, 193 113, 807 
Ts EE SO ee erent eee es | 676, 466 867, 650 +28. 3 | 503,527 | 1,295, 344 
sali winnie 49, 162 55, 674 +13.2 75, 708 247, 719 
DRG: osc cisutnavsbeeubeinamercens des Rien ener 116, 839 | 132, 332 +13. 3 54, 562 170, 187 
Ne a a a aL | 184, 747 235, 187 +27. 3 49, 394 89, 945 
Te aweucoennnalh 18, 408 27, 118 +47. 3 15, 138 37, 262 
Vermont.._....------- ASAE ES aren! | 10, 407 19,088 | +83.4 10, 516 30, 125 
RIAN dee ee Pole dei ciwstaecue noe 47, 204 86,786 | +83.9 39, 442 93, 492 
OO ESS ES SS ONE Te Oe Ree Re eee eeeS eT | 80, 291 147,507 | +83.7 80, 741 244, 074 
STRESSES Pea ree me Mae | 136, 784 164,085 | +20.0 38, 338 226, 990 
OS On EES Sy ee eae oe ae 26, 848 | 45,695 | +70.2 20, 003 45, 593 








1 The application, of many of these claimants had not at the time of reporting been checked against Employment Service records or added 
to the active file. 

2 This total represents the number of notices for continued claims filed since Jan. 1, and is therefore greater than the number of claim 
series involved (original claims). 

3 Not available. 


@ 


Standards and Research 


Dr. Homer P. Rainey, Director of the American Youth Commission, said in an address 
before the last annual guidance conference at Purdue University, ““This complex problem 
(youth) seems to call for a new type of service—one which will correlate the functions of the 
schools with those of the employers of labor and which will set up a system for the collection and 
dissemination of occupational data on a Nation-wide scale.” 

An approach to the suggestion in his statement is at present under way through a coopera- 
tive agreement recently culminated between the Division of Standards and Research and the 
American Youth Commission. It has been generally felt that a significant part should be 
played by the Employment Service in the field of vocational guidance, training, and placement 
of youth, especially in placement. The facilities and experience of the Service naturally 
encompass such activity. Under the terms of the cooperative agreement, a part of the 
research interest of the Division will be centered on the task of discovering and adapting tech- 
niques especially suited to the youth problem from the Employment Service standpoint. 
Close cooperation among interested agencies, both public and private, is patently to be desired, 
and the Division hopes to share in the task of bringing independent contributions into focus. 
Experimental stations will be established in several cities within the next few months, and both 
urban and rural youth will be included in the study. It is hoped that within the next year or so 
enough basic research will have been completed to serve as a guide to concrete and realistic 
applications. In a forthcoming article the plans for these community centers will be discussed 
in detail. 
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Tas_e 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1938 









































TOTAL 
Placements New applications | Active file 
Private Public 
Division and State Total! a 
} . change an. 3 
Percent | Regular | Tempe Percent | Number | “fiom | 71938" 
Total | “from — pce 's Number te December 
\December} ™°"t ) or less) December 

United States.......| 135,759 | 91,876 —29.0 |} 39,059 | 52,817 | 41, 803 —10.4 | 939,708 | +107.9 | 6,054, 616 
New England. ..=......... 4, 899 3, 280 —17.4 1, 966 1,314 | 1,498 —11.9 | 103, 798 +67.7 595, 450 
jo ees ee 488 225 +49.0 120 105 263 —19.8 10, 298 +67.8 42, 974 
New Hampshire ---_---- 732 6ll -—6.9 414 197 121 —26.2 12,088 | +236.0 40, 740 
VN specks 401 325 —16.2 184 141 76 —78.9 5, 309 | +223.5 18, 039 
Massachusetts_..._._-- 1, 047 724 —17.4 407 317 301 —18.2 26, 329 +31.8 297, 305 
Rhode Island._.......- 467 348 —19.4 189 159 77 —34.2 3, 798 —61.0 53,910 
Connecticut........... 1, 764 1, 047 —28.5 652 395 660 +82. 3 45,976 | +121.0 142, 482 
Middle Atlantic.........-- 15, 273 11, 204 —23.3 5,093 6, 111 3,431 —23.7 | 284,681 | +224.3 | 1,492,512 
New York. ......<.... 7, 956 6, 184 —28.1 2, 597 3, 587 1, 492 —33.2 | 185,915 | +459.8 466, 080 
New Jersey_....------ 2, 549 2, 300 —12.3 1, 177 1, 123 183 —53.3 16, 766 +79.4 | 206, 432 
Pennsylvania.......-.. 4, 768 2, 720 —19.8 1, 319 1, 401 1, 756 —6.1 | 282,000 +81.3 | 2820, 000 
East North Central---_-.--- 26, 807 | 20, 355 —24.4 9, 237 11, 118 5, 813 +11.6 | 122,555 +72.2 | 1, 082, 965 
i oe gh 6, 876 5, 100 —27.5 2, 407 2, 693 1, 411 —3.9 | 31,780 +94.0 | 322, 804 
ee 2, 049 1, 887 —31.8 1, 189 698 159 —40.7 13, 109 +65.9 | 111,028 
PRR ho Seneccomes 12, 164 9, 205 —20.4 3, 566 5,639 | 2,907 +33.8 | 20,955 +23.5 315, 414 
Michigan............. 2, 318 1, 676 —34.6 788 888 515 —10.4 36,679 | +161.6 182, 210 
Wiest... ....-s.c00< 3, 400 2, 487 —16.8 1, 287 1, 200 821 +13.6 | 20,032 +25.9 151, 509 
West North Central___..--- 15, 120 lu, 055 -19.5 4, 960 5,095 | 4,867 —21.0 | 38,512 +30. 3 561, 099 
Minnesota._...------- | 3, 204 2, 564 —24. 3 1, 407 1, 157 632 —40.5 15, 024 +81.9 147, 361 
RNs Pe oe ne 3, 596 2, 470 —12.3 1, 100 1, 370 940 —19.0 4, 582 —6.2 67, 398 
Ment... =. ....-. 3, 160 2,176 -1.5 1, 135 1, 041 984 —34.7 9, 996 +32.6 161, 390 
North Dakota__..-..-- 1, 222 1, 083 —40.0 513 570 139 —22.8 1, 074 —5.0 | 28, 429 
South Dakota.....--.- 952 489 —7.2 169 320 459 —36.8 1, 351 —13.2 50, 352 
Nebraska... .........- 1, 444 735 —11.4 396 339 709 —13.0 2, 782 +8.9 44, 744 
eS ee 1, 542 538 —40.7 240 298 1, 004 +41.8 3, 703 +2.2 61, 425 
South Atlantic...........-- 17, 327 8, 234 —30.6 4, 253 3, 981 8, 856 —4.0 | 142,433 | +134.1 729, 039 
Delaware. ........-.- 429 340 —37.0 138 202 87 +45.0 1,111 +23.7 12, 292 
Marylatd.... ...csscc-s | 1, 263 725 —28.3 397 328 538 —15.7 16, 553 +12.6 78, 567 
District of Columbia. --! 1, 974 1,485 —12.9 796 689 489 | +176.3 10, 330 | +366.8 42, 983 
VGN a cc cucowacee 2, 264 1, 329 —31.0 762 567 925 —47.1 21,414 | +365.7 78, 311 
West Virginia. .......- 1, 034 620 —37.6 349 271 380 +47.3 37,165 | +432.4 134, 177 
North Carolina_...-..- | 3, 362 2,010 —37.4 1,075 935 1, 349 —16.5 34, 597 +93.4 136, 722 
South Carolina_-..-.-- | 1, 046 229 —62.7 106 123 816 —12.7 6, 390 | +117.5 61, 882 
|e a ane 4,491 1, 496 —19.6 630 866 | 2,995 +11. 3 11, 716 +34. 7 115, 440 
eee 1, 464 ee 0 0 1, 277 +16.0 3, 157 +62.7 68, 665 
East South Central... __.-- 7, 159 2, 798 —37.4 1, 867 931 4, 328 —21.3 50, 970 +81.6 429, 780 
Sree 1, 545 773 —27.8 453 320, 768 —46.9 3, 763 +47.7 105, 702 
Tennessee__...._._._-- 1, 954 1, 305 —35.7 958 347 649 —21.5 7, 961 -—1.0 127, 383 
pa eran 1, 749 557 —52.3 343 214 | 1, 164 +28.9 | 30,925 | +145.9 125, 838 
Mississippi____......-- 1,911 163 —19.3 113 50 | 1,747 —24.7 8, 321 +69. 7 70, 857 
West South Central__....-- 29,459 | 23, 136 —36.9 5, 352 17,784 | 6,165 +10.7 | 82,925 +87.2 481, 347 
ee eee 1, 536 1, 194 —19.4 385 809 219 —13.4 6,990 | +104.7 58,171 
Se 3, 251 2, 190 —40.6 1, 168 1, 022 1, 060 +57.0 | 19,125 | +155.9 89, 292 
Okishoma............- 2, 371 1, 264 —34.8 464 800 1, 106 +26.0 6, 174 +5.1 105, 161 
pe eee 22, 301 18, 488 —37.5 3, 335 15, 153 3, 780 +0.4 | 50,636 +84.0 228, 723 
Mog OtRRR isc ccacScneicas<s 6, 826 3, 850 —30.5 1, 865 1,985 | 2,924 —24.8 18, 185 +26. 2 197, 906 
ee eee a eee 779 453 +10. 8 188 265 322 —57.1 1, 764 +52.3 26, 598 
0 ee ean 740 599 +2.9 270 329 141 —45.3 2,019 —7.0 19, 594 
Wyoming.........-.-. 336 234 —20.7 76 158 97 —28.7 669 +20. 8 7, 793 
COME iciiticicnnasc 2, 038 984 —40.9 495 489 | 1,042 —6.0 4, 930 +11.1 64, 754 
New Mexico.....----- 842 435 2.9 304 131 402 —27.4 1,414 +28. 1 26, 688 
ft es ae 1, 274 705 —38.4 313 392 545 —25.3 3, 891 +49. 7 23, 587 
NSO ce ats deent umicated 278 154 —74.4 51 103 122 —34.8 2, 671 +52.9 24, 012 
| ee eee 539 286 —28.3 168 118 253 +57.1 827 +29.4 4, 880 
PRONE ih hic te ou 12, 889 8, 964 —30.2 4, 466 4, 498 3, 921 —20.4 |} 95,649} +77.1 484, 518 
Washington______...-- 1, 202 568 —39.7 325 243 630 —48.8 8, 270 +2.1 84, 646 
NIRS sucks i cxcicsete 1, 244 593 —12.1 320 273 651 —25.3 18,938 | +102.1 79, 473 
ee eae 10, 443 7, 803 —30.5 3, 821 3,982 | 2,640 —6.5 | 68,441 +87. 3 320, 399 























1 Includes 2,08U security wage placements on work-relief projects. 


2 Partially estimated. 
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Tasie 5.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January 1938 






































VETERANS 
Placements New applications | Active file 
, Private Public 
Division and State Total! yi no lea. St 
change n. 
Percent | Regular | Tempo | Boveat | Member | “ioe | 08" 
Total co (over 1 ial 9 Number rae December 
December month) or less) December 

United States_.....- 7, 738 3, 242 —32.8 988 2,254 | 4,160 —11.0 | 30, 833 +78. 3 317, 912 
ee eS enn 471 81 —45.3 40 41 330 | +65.0 2, 881 +30. 3 33,411 
J EN eee 23 6 —45.5 1 5 17 —29.2 279 +9.8 2, 431 
New Hampshire.....-- 22 15 —34.8 8 7 7 —66.7 393 | +204.7 2, 133 
CS ae 8 7 —12.5 3 4 1 —92.9 135 | +170.0 687 
Massachusetts_....-_-- 51 15 —31.8 6 9 33 —8.3 964 +4.0 19, 989 
Rhode Island__....-... 35 13 —13.3 4 9 22 —56.0 89 —62.6 2, 294 
(Gosnecticnut........... 332 25 —63.8 18 7 250 | +354.5 1,021 +66. 6 5,877 
Middle Atlantic._........-- 561 222 —36.4 106 116 232 —32.8 6,345 | +147.2 68, 407 
fh LS ee 208 106 —56.0 40 66 90 —39.2 3,479 | +440.2 16, 945 
New Jersey...-------- 124 42 —6.7 21 21 19 —44.1 6ll +52.8 11, 810 
Pennsylvania_....----- 229 74 +17.5 45 29 ~ 123 —24.5 2, 255 +48. 1 39, 652 
East North Central...-..-- 1, 514 690 —21.9 220 470 793 +46. 0 5, 275 +71.8 62, 148 
| ES eee 282 153 —33.8 57 96 127 —34.5 1, 283 +82.8 18, 580 
URE ine ews men 61 54 —33.3 16 38 7 —88.5 593 +58.6 6, 972 
ID en cecnammenl 913 359 —9.6 110 249 554 | +211.2 767 +20.6 18, 456 
NI ccs nie becmsiisies 99 49 —39.5 14 35 34 -17.1 1,791 | +152.3 9, 664 
SEE 159 75 —19.4 23 52 71 +2.9 841 +29.6 8, 476 
West North Central_.....-- 1, 142 497 —21.1 120 377 526 —53.6 1, 693 +31.6 35, 825 
Minnesota....-------- 189 118 —11.9 31 87 71 —23.7 514 +49.0 9, 659 
Rie cigleeaiel 455 201 —15.9 32 169 135 —45.3 221 —5.6 4, 759 
EN area 171 79 | +16.2 23 56 92 —84. 3 637 +60. 5 10, 412 
North Dakota............- 53 23 —57.4 12 ll 30 +66. 7 46 +39. 4 1, 375 
South Dakota........- 64 27 —18.2 9 18 37 —32.7 4u —2.4 3,012 
ees 91 24 —17.2 8 16 67 | +15.5 116 +16.0 R757 
eS 119 25 —65.8 5 20 94} 422.1 119 —12.5 3, 851 
South Atlantic............- 844 247 —38.3 76 171 592 +3.3 3,867 | +112.6 31, 731 
BIN ccs dieisanrasae 15 5 —82.1 0 5 10 | +900.0 41 | +115.8 640 
CS eee 69 19 —58.7 7 12 50 —2.0 496 +1.2 4,114 
District of Columbia - -- 141 42 —38.2 1l 31 99 | +312.5 418 | +224.0 2, 989 
ee 143 68 —2.9 19 49 74 —39.8 639 | +369.9 3, 074 
West Virginia. ......-- 48 15 0.0 7 8 33 —31.3 1,020 | +292. 3 5, 889 
North Carolina... ...-- 115 32 —56.2 12 20 83 —3.5 563 +36. 3 4, 073 
South Carolina. _-....- 56 3 —85.7 0 3 53 +15.2 210 | +180.0 2, 334 
ee 174 63 —20.3 20 43 111 —19.6 361 +45.0 4,121 
7S 83 ) aa 0 0 79 +41.1 119 | +147.9 4, 497 
East South Central..._..-- 361 74 —54.3 44 30 285 —31.0 1, 534 +62.8 17, 202 
Kentecky............- 101 21 —57.1 8 13 78 —57.1 135 +82.4 4, 498 
ee 68 17 —56.4 12 5 51 —33.8 305 —1.6 5, 762 
ee eee 112 31 —52.3 20 11 81 —5.8 850 | +107.8 4,972 
Mississippi. .........- 80 5 —44.4 4 1 75 +10. 3 244 +63.8 1, 970 
West South Central_......- 1, 179 659 —38.6 116 543 516 +4.7 3,249 | +147.4 22, 254 
IIR pasriciiacancicn 78 56 —24.3 7 49 21 —41.7 275 +97.8 2, 970 
EE. 167 74 —52.9 28 46 93 +52.5 744 | +172.5 4, 833 
ee 171 83 —29.1 8 75 88 +12.8 234 +7.8 4, 939 
ENE ate eee 763 446 —38.5 73 373 314 —1.3 1,996 | +191.8 9, 512 
SE Se ee ee 589 234 —20.9 90 144 348 —7.7 847 +10.7 11, 750 
EEA 72 32 +77.8 6 26 40 —50.0 111 +65.7 1, 525 
I oo is maimed 72 52 +30.0 26 26 20 —56.5 146 +4. 3 1, 319 
eee 23 17} 421.4 2 15 5 —61.5 38 +81.0 514 
OS 150 47 —31.9 12 35 102 +10.9 181 —8.6 3,698 
New Mexico_-........- oF 12 —20.0 9 3 52 +26.8 45 | +104.5 1, 463 
BN iccpwnnccce 87 41] —50.6 22 19 41 | —35.9 211 —6.6 1, 561 
| eee 44 6 —70.0 2 4 38 +58.3 69 —4.2 1, 426 
Se re 77 27 —27.0 11 16 50 | +194.1 46 | +142.1 244 
ES ee ere 1, 077 538 —38.9 176 362 538 —9.7 5, 142 +54.9 35, 184 
Washington.__...____- 101 27 —65.8 9 18 73 —48.2 488 +17.3 6, 535 
SS ae 226 34] —17.1 10 24 192} +461.3 1,228 | +75.2 6, 375 
eee 750 477 —37.3 157 320 273 —18.8 3, 426 +55.5 22, 274 

















1 Includes 336 security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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